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THE 


DECLINE 

AND 

FALL 

OF 

JOSHUA  KOMO 

by  David  Gichero 


A  man  named  Joshua  Komo  lived  in  Nairobi  city,  Kenya,  almost  a 
decade  ago.  Komo,  a  carpenter  by  training,  worked  in  the  industrial 
area  of  the  city  and  lived  in  the  Bahate  African  section  of  Nairobi.  He 
was  a  short,  stocky  man  who  had  the  heart  of  a  giant  and  a  mountain 
of  talent  and  determination.  Yet  all  his  life  he  had  waged  a  war  against 
serious  odds.  At  first  it  was  against  his  parents,  who  continually  tried 
to  keep  him  from  embracing  anything  alien  to  their  traditional  beliefs 
and  way  of  life;  and  later  it  was  due  mainly  to  his  internal  struggle 
between  what  he  believed  and  what  he  did,  not  between  what  he  saw 
and  what  he  wanted  to  see — but  he  kept  all  this  within  himself.  By 
nature  he  belonged  to  the  race  of  people  who  have  the  will  and  the  need 
to  succeed. 
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In  his  school  days  Komo  was  noted  by  his  colleagues  for  being  great 
in  many  ways,  though  the  greatest  of  all  was  the  heart:  rich,  warm 
and  without  malice.  What  was  not  known  to  his  friends  was  that  the 
odds  he  had  met  in  his  course  of  growing  had  made  him  into  a  man 
often  angry  at  himself  and  the  world  although  he  constantly  tried  to 
manifest  abundant  kindness  and  human  love.  One  easily  believed  seeing 
his  smiles  and  nods  as  he  walked  among  his  black  neighbors  that  he 
loved  the  closeness  of  being  black  among  black  and  was  joyful.  But  his 
outward  appearance  was  mostly  a  mask  for  the  struggle  within  that 
black  structure.  Inwardly  he  felt  as  if  nature  had  already  planned  a 
dull  and  trying  life  for  him. 

Komo  was  born  in  a  small  village  in  a  valley  enclosed  by  hills  in  the 
central  backwoods  of  Kenya  Highlands.  To  the  south  of  the  village  there 
are  clusters  of  wattle  trees  where  birds  sing  in  the  mornings.  The  music 
of  the  birds  calls  the  dawn  of  a  new  day,  bringing  the  people  from  their 
sleep.  Grass  is  plentiful  and  grows  very  tall  after  the  long  rains.  As 
one  goes  northwards  the  clusters  of  wattle  trees  start  disappearing 
gradually,  giving  way  to  others  that  grow  wildly  and  thicken  into  a 
forest  that  climbs  almost  to  the  peak  of  Mount  Kenya;  and,  on  the  top 
of  this  mountain,  over  seventeen  thousand  feet  high,  God  (Ngai)  dwells. 
From  here  He  has  a  view  of  the  entire  world.  When  the  Agikuyu  people 
pray  or  sacrifice  to  God,  they  face  in  the  direction  of  the  mountain. 
From  the  mountain  he  sends  life  through  rivers  and  streams  which 
move  on  their  course  to  the  east  coast  and  empty  into  the  Indian  Ocean, 
descending  in  a  great  and  rapid  force  that  calms  as  they  meander  into 
the  lowlands. 

Komo  came  into  the  world  some  time  during  the  Year  of  the  Great 
Earthquake.  He  was  the  third  child  and  the  only  boy  of  his  mother. 
His  father  had  six  wives,  for  he  was  a  rich  man  in  his  tribe.  The 
whole  family  lived  as  a  compact  society  where  thoughts  of  travelling 
to  other  lands  were  far  from  the  mind  of  every  child.  The  children 
would  only  travel  great  distances  in  their  minds.  When  tending  cattle, 
sheep  and  goats,  in  the  pastures,  they  would  look  at  the  sky  or  the 
clouds  coming  down  upon  the  hills  to  the  horizons  and  think  that  was 
the  whole  world. 

And  in  the  pastures,  they  were  very  much  troubled  by  the  mystery 
of  the  sun.  It  was  true  that  the  sun  rose  from  the  east  and  set  in  the 
west  every  day.  How  did  it  return  to  the  east?  Some  of  the  herd-boys 
argued  that  it  returned  underground  at  night.  Others  thought  it  passed 
above  the  sky.  And  others  thought  that  there  were  as  many  suns  as 
there  were  stars  and  that  they  took  turns.  The  boys  would  return  home 
with  the  cattle,  sheep  and  goats  every  day,  but  never  having  solved  the 
mystery  of  the  sun. 

On  one  of  those  days  the  boys  noticed  a  tommy  gazelle  who  was  ap- 
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parently  lost  among  the  sheep  in  the  pasture  ground.  They  cautiously 
approached  him  unaware,  munching  grass  and  one  of  the  boys  killed 
him  with  a  spear  that  clung  to  the  right  side  of  his  belly.  He  had  tried 
to  run  away  but  the  boys  captured  him  after  a  short  chase.  They  skinned 
him,  roasted  the  meat  over  a  fire  and  ate.  When  the  news  of  this  reached 
Komo’s  parents  they  were  horrified.  They  were  orthodox  Agikuyu  who 
did  not  eat  the  meat  of  wild  animals  because  this  brought  ill  luck  to 
themselves  and  to  their  children.  His  parents  were  frenzied  and  went 
to  a  medicine  man  that  evening.  He  told  them  that  Komo  must  be 
cleansed  before  he  could  either  milk  the  cows  or  accompany  the  herds 
to  the  pastures  again.  This  cleansing  ceremony  was  known  as  “being 
born  again.”  Komo  had  by  his  act  of  eating  the  meat  of  a  gazelle  defiled 
himself.  The  father  chose  a  ram  of  one  colour  from  the  flock,  which 
was  slaughtered.  From  the  bowels  of  this  sheep  a  circular  entrance  was 
made  in  front  of  the  Komo’s  hut.  His  mother  and  he  entered  the  hut 
through  this  while  the  medicine  man  said  sacred  words  to  mark  Komo’s 
second  birth.  The  parents  rejoiced  and  rewarded  the  medicine  man  with 
a  sheep  for  restoring  Komo  to  his  normal  life.  Komo,  too,  felt  the  tre¬ 
mendous  change  in  himself  and  smiled  after  the  cleansing.  Nothing  be¬ 
fore  had  ever  severed  the  bond  between  himself  and  his  parents  and 
he  was  determined  never  to  repeat  this.  The  idea  came  to  his  mind  that 
a  breach  could  always  be  bridged  by  the  ceremony  but  he  drove  the 
thought  away. 

After  the  cleansing  Komo  accepted  and  obeyed  the  authority  of  his 
parents  unconditionally.  He  started  learning  the  value  and  concept  of 
property  among  his  tribe :  A  wealthy  man  had  a  lot  of  land,  many  flocks 
of  sheep  and  goats,  many  heads  of  cattle  and  a  large  family.  Komo  was 
greatly  impressed  by  this  and  admired  his  people  for  their  saying :  “God 
has  given  the  Agikuyu  a  good  country  that  abounds  with  land,  food  and 
water.  It  is  only  becoming  that  the  Agikuyu  should  praise  God  all  the 
time  because  He  has  been  so  generous  to  them.”  Like  every  other  Agikuyu 
boy,  Komo  would  open  the  kraal  gate  in  the  morning  for  the  cattle  to 
get  out,  milk  the  cows  and  after  a  breakfast  of  millet  porridge  and 
arrow-roots,  herd  the  cattle,  sheep  and  goats  to  the  green  pastures.  It 
was  fun  tickling  these  animals  with  his  goad,  especially  cattle  and  goats, 
for  when  they  ran,  the  bells  on  their  necks  rang  and  rang.  Whenever 
he  had  a  choice,  however,  he  preferred  to  go  with  the  group  tending  the 
sheep,  because  sheep  gave  him  less  trouble  as  they  did  not  need  thick 
fields  for  grazing.  He  had  an  attachment  for  some  of  the  sheep  as  they 
used  to  live  in  his  mother’s  hut,  where  he  slept.  He  had  given  each  of 
them  a  name  and  many  times  he  had  talked  to  them  in  his  dreams.  There 
were  times  when  they  appeared  to  be  his  closest  companions. 

At  about  the  time  that  Komo  was  twelve  years  old  his  second  cousin, 
Kamau,  who  lived  about  a  day’s  journey,  came  to  visit  Komo’s  family. 
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He  was  a  school  teacher  in  an  elementary  school  and  suggested  that  it 
would  be  for  Komo’s  benefit  if  the  parents  would  allow  him  to  start 
going  to  school.  The  parents  were  reluctant  and  protested  that  they  did 
not  see  anything  to  be  gained  by  jumping  into  this  new  way  of  life. 
Komo  would  be  happier  if  he  held  to  the  way  in  which  they  were  better 
prepared  to  bring  him  up.  They  were  not  poor  people  and  if  only  Komo 
looked  after  and  increased  the  wealth  of  his  father  he  would  live  to  be 
richer  than  his  father,  marry  as  many  wives  as  the  wealth  could  allow, 
beget  many  children  and  live  to  see  his  grandchildren  just  as  his  ances¬ 
tors  had  done  countless  generations  before  him.  On  the  other  side,  the 
idea  of  going  to  school  seemed  very  pleasant  to  Komo.  He  would  no 
longer  spend  days  chasing  sheep,  goats  and  the  cattle  in  the  fields.  He 
would  learn  how  to  write  and  read  and  would  wear  clean  clothes  like 
the  other  boys  who  went  to  school.  He  would  one  day  dress  like  his 
cousin  and  talk  in  a  strange  language.  Because  of  Komo’s  eagerness, 
Kamau  did  not  have  much  difficulty  in  persuading  the  parents  to  let  him 
go  to  school.  They  loved  their  son  and  they  did  not  want  to  hurt  him. 
Kamau  said  he  would  live  with  Komo  at  his  home  and  so  the  parents 
could  visit  Komo  at  their  leisure.  The  parents  blessed  him,  gave  him  an 
amulet  that  would  secretly  drive  away  bad  omens,  evil  spirits  and  people 
who  might  do  harm  to  his  person.  With  a  promise  that  they  would  fre¬ 
quently  go  to  see  Komo,  they  let  their  nephew  go  with  the  lad. 

Komo  travelled  with  his  cousin  to  the  latter’s  home  and  the  following 
week  he  enrolled  in  school.  Many  of  the  other  children  were  much 
younger  than  he.  His  cousin  advised  him  not  to  let  this  difference  in  age 
trouble  him  but  just  to  work  hard.  He  would  reap  the  harvest  of  his 
education  all  the  same. 

The  daily  classes  always  followed  a  special  religious  instruction  that 
was  attended  by  all  the  pupils  in  one  big  hall.  Komo  never  forgot  what 
they  were  told  to  repeat  after  the  teacher  on  the  first  day  of  class : 

“God  so  loved  the  people  of  this  earth  that  He  gave  them  His  only 
begotten  son ;  so  that  all  who  believe  in  Him  should  have  life  everlasting.” 

The  teacher  added,  after  making  the  pupils  repeat  that  several  times : 
“And  this  only  begotten  son  was  called  Jesus.” 

When  the  teacher  noticed  that  some  of  the  pupils  were  giggling,  prob¬ 
ably  because  they  were  ignorant  of  what  he  meant,  he  pointed  at  one 
of  the  group  and  specifically  asked  him  to  repeat: 

“And  Jesus  advanced  in  age,  love,  wisdom  and  stature  before  God  and 
men.” 

He  also  added:  “And  all  those  who  want  to  have  everlasting  life  must 
be  born  again”  and  live  like  Jesus. 

When  Komo  heard  these  words  he  fell  into  deep  thought,  mostly  won¬ 
dering  whether  this  other  second  birth  was  similar  to  his  second  birth 
in  his  mother’s  hut.  He  also  wondered  whether  this  God  who  was  taught 
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in  school  was  the  same  God  that  his  parents  believed  in.  He  remembered 
a  complaint  his  mother  had  made  once  when  she  was  very  sick  and  the 
medicine  man  had  been  unable  to  exorcise  the  evil  spirits  from  her: 
Why  did  God  not  build  an  office  here  in  this  world  so  that  when  he 
punishes  us  without  good  reason  we  can  appeal  to  Him?  Or  if  He  does 
not  like  some  people  why  does  He  not  kill  them  at  once  instead  of  giving 
them  trouble  over  a  long  period  of  time?  The  classes  for  the  day  started 
before  such  thoughts  confused  him  seriously.  Yes,  he  felt  a  great  need 
to  know  the  answers  to  these  questions  right  away  but  he  did  not  know 
how. 

In  the  following  months  Komo’s  interest  in  both  religion  and  school 
work  increased  steadily.  As  he  learnt  new  things  he  would  try  to  contrast 
his  school  life  and  his  former  life  as  his  father’s  herdboy.  He  had  been 
born  twice,  but  he  often  asked  himself  how  much  was  he  alive  now? 
He  was  older  than  some  of  the  boys  and  he  worked  hard,  especially  after 
hearing  the  maxim  from  the  teacher:  “The  smallest  bird,  much  much 
smaller  than  the  hen,  builds  its  nest  with  its  beak.  Why  can  we  not,  we 
who  have  two  legs  and  two  arms,  do  our  work?  Why  can  we  not  build 
the  house  of  the  Lord?”  It  soon  occurred  to  Komo  that  if  he  was  to  look 
at  things  in  this  new  light  he  would  have  to  be  baptized,  too.  With  his 
cousin’s  advice  he  told  his  parents  that  baptism  was  a  part  of  the  new 
education  he  was  receiving.  They  let  him  have  his  way  reluctantly  and 
in  the  third  year  of  his  schooling  Komo  was  baptized  and  became  a 
Christian.  He  took  the  name  Joshua. 

As  he  knelt  at  the  altar  waiting  to  be  received  into  the  church,  Komo 
shook  and  trembled.  Yet  amidst  this  excitement  he  was  overjoyed,  feel¬ 
ing  that  he  would  walk  out  from  the  church  a  new  man.  Henceforth  he 
would  seek  and  find,  he  would  knock  and  every  door  would  be  opened 
unto  him.  He  recalled  how  once  he  had  joined  his  fellow  herdboys  in 
asking  the  God  of  the  green  pastures  to  make  the  hill  near  his  village  as 
big  as  Mount  Kenya  but  this  God  of  the  green  pastures  had  failed  or 
refused.  Such  a  thing  would  now  be  possible  because  the  Bible  said,  if 
you  tell  this  mountain  to  move  in  my  name,  it  will.  But  after  the  baptism 
he  became  a  new  man,  more  interested  in  other  things  than  in  telling 
mountains  to  move. 

The  baptism  which  created  a  new  man,  Joshua  in  Komo,  also  created 
a  gap  between  the  man  and  the  parents.  At  first  he  tried  very  hard  to 
win  his  mother  to  the  church  but  she  retorted  that  she  was  too  old 
to  change  her  way  of  life  and  also  too  happy  in  it  to  think  of  ever 
changing  it.  The  father  could  not  even  think  of  ever  becoming  a  Christian 
in  any  remote  way.  No,  he  would  never  abandon  five  of  his  wives  and 
some  of  the  children.  How  could  a  man  disown  his  own  blood  ?  At  times 
when  he  had  taken  his  favorite  honey  beer  and  was  in  his  carefree  mood 
he  would  say:  “When  I  appear  before  the  Judgment  seat,  before  God, 
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I  will  present  my  case,  if  there  will  be  any  case  at  all,  and  my  tone  will 
bear  the  force  of  all  my  wives  and  children.  I  will  tell  the  Almighty 
how  rightly  and  happily  I  have  lived  with  my  family  on  earth.”  Prob¬ 
ably,  he  argued  in  this  way  because  he  did  not  believe  in  Christianity 
and  he  did  not  give  himself  a  chance  to  believe.  As  an  ardent  believer 
in  those  days,  Joshua  Komo  was  horrified  by  his  family’s  attitude.  He 
tried  to  win  over  some  of  his  many  brothers  and  sisters  but  although  he 
did  have  luck  with  some,  the  majority  were  hostile  to  his  ideas  and 
preaching. 

At  the  end  of  his  fifth  year  in  school  Joshua  Komo  was  circumcised. 
Many  of  his  relatives  and  neighbors  came  to  the  ceremony  and  admired 
the  courage  that  Komo  showed  during  the  initiation.  This  ceremony, 
one  of  the  most  important  stages  in  life,  among  the  Agikuyu,  signified 
birth  into  manhood.  If  it  were  in  the  olden  days  Komo  would  become  a 
warrior,  a  man  to  participate  in  the  defense  and  security  of  the  tribe, 
and  when  his  part  was  done  he  would  get  married  and  propagate  the 
tribe.  He  was  no  longer  a  boy  but  a  man.  He  had  passed  a  stage  in  life. 
This  was  marked  by  the  present  his  father  gave  him:  a  sword,  shield 
and  spear.  The  tribal  fightings  had  been  stopped  by  the  white  man,  but 
the  symbols,  and  the  significance,  were  accompanied  by  prestige  and 
still  appealed  to  many  of  Komo’s  people. 

Joshua  Komo,  too,  had  to  show  formal  allegiance  to  this  long-estab¬ 
lished  practice.  He  felt  pride  and  new  vigor,  a  new  life  within,  just  as 
he  had  felt  at  baptism,  as  he  left  the  ceremonial  ground  to  heal  his 
initiation  wound. 

Two  years  after  his  circumcision  Joshua  ended  his  education  at  the 
eighth  grade  and  enrolled  in  a  trade  school  at  Kabete  for  two  years.  He 
learnt  carpentry,  the  art  of  timber.  He  left  the  trade  school  an  accom¬ 
plished  craftsman.  He  got  a  job  with  an  Asian  firm  in  the  city  of  Nairobi. 
In  the  city  he  saw  some  aspects  of  life  that  had  hitherto  been  shut  to 
him.  Life  was  different  both  from  that  in  the  village  and  also  in  school. 
But  he  was  a  man  now  and  he  had  to  face  life  in  whatever  shape  it  pre¬ 
sented  itself.  When  he  did  not  understand  the  complex  urban  life  he 
consoled  himself  by  arguing  internally  that  it  is  not  everybody’s  business 
to  understand  life.  The  first  thing  that  horrified  him  in  the  two  years 
he  lived  in  the  city  was  prostitution.  He  had  not  encountered  this  feature 
of  life  in  the  village.  But  here  it  was.  It  was  even  booming  into  a  kind 
of  institution.  Often  it  appeared  to  him  that  it  was  a  delicate  matter 
requiring  specialized  training  and  handling.  Why  should  women  take 
up  this  profession?  he  asked  himself.  Some  of  these  women  were  as 
good  as  anybody  else.  Could  it  be  that  they  were  victims  of  society?  No, 
he  thought,  there  is  more  than  that  to  be  said  about  it.  He  remembered 
that  once  he  had  been  approached  by  a  loose  woman  who  turned  out  to 
be  one  of  the  best  women  on  earth. 
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Joshua  moved  to  live  and  work  in  the  city  at  the  same  time  that  the 
Mau  Mau  war  started — a  war  that  tore  Kenya  in  half — with  not  only 
white  against  black,  but  also  black  against  black.  Joshua  saw  a  lot  of 
shootings  and  other  ugly  incidents  committed  by  both  sides,  the  British 
government  and  the  Mau  Mau.  Somehow  Komo  was  to  be  involved.  He 
was  no  longer  a  boy.  He  had  been  circumcised  and  if  it  meant  fighting 
he  would  have  to  do  it.  He  who  had  not  cried  at  his  circumcision,  would 
have  to  be  responsible  like  any  other  courageous  man.  However  the  war 
went  beyond  the  use  of  the  weapons  he  had  received  as  a  present  from 
his  father  and  even  so  his  allegiance  was  still  vague.  He  had  to  be  both 
a  nationalist  and  a  Christian. 

One  day,  a  Sunday,  he  visited  a  friend  in  the  neighboring  locality  of 
Kaloleni.  He  found  there  a  group  of  about  ten  people  who  said  they  were 
all  committed  to  the  forces  of  the  National  Land  Army.  One  of  those 
assembled  there,  a  man  well  in  his  late  thirties,  spoke : 

“There  are  many  cults  and  many  followers.  Look  at  the  white  people 
with  their  Christianity.  We  all  follow  them  blindly.  They  came  with 
the  Bible  and  we  had  the  land.  Today  they  have  the  land  and  we 
have  the  Bible.  This  is  their  cult,  just  to  further  their  interests. 
We  ought  to  invent  ours  to  counteract  this.  We  must  beat  like  with 
like.  We  must  all  take  the  Mau  Mau  oath — the  oath  of  unity.  In 
this  unity  everyone  of  us  will  be  born  again.  Everyone  will  stand 
for  our  rights  that  we  have  now  lost.” 

It  was  after  this  that  Joshua  was  persuaded  to  take  the  oath  of  unity. 
Partly  it  was  because  he  feared  losing  his  life  and  partly  because  he 
agreed  with  what  they  said.  All  the  same  he  left  the  house  a  new  man, 
part  of  him  confused.  He  tried  to  understand  the  many  changes  in  his 
life  but  he  came  to  no  satisfying  conclusions.  Now  he  had  become  a 
blood-brother  to  the  others  by  taking  the  oath  of  unity,  but  who  knew 
how  long  this  would  last  ?  What  he  needed,  he  argued,  was  a  vision  from 
God.  He  even  momentarily  doubted  that  God  existed.  If  it  was  true  He 
did  exist,  why  did  He  not  speak  out  as  He  was  said  to  have  done  in  the 
days  of  old  Joshua?  Komo  had  taken  the  same  name.  Why  should  God 
punish  people  by  His  silence?  His  mother  had  once  told  him  that  a  zealous 
boy  would  never  lack  foster-parents  in  the  event  of  the  death  of  his  true 
parents.  Was  this  not  true  with  God?  He  had  inwardly  sought  for  God 
but  had  failed  to  reach  Him.  His  many  births  in  search  of  truth  seemed 
abortions.  Probably  it  was  because  he  had  deserted  his  people’s  way  of 
life  and  worship  that  even  the  oath  of  unity  did  not  mean  anything  to 
him.  Yet  he  had  all  the  external  claims  to  this  allegiance.  Within  was  a 
deep  struggle. 

Soon  after  taking  the  oath  of  unity  Joshua  Komo  received  word  that 
he  was  on  the  list  of  those  who  were  to  be  sent  to  the  Aberdare  Moun¬ 
tains  where  the  Mau  Mau  needed  additional  men.  This  was  the  strong- 
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hold  of  Field  Marshall  Dedan  Kimathi,  who  was  the  commander-in-chief 
of  the  National  Liberation  Forces. 

It  was  a  year  later  that  news  came  back  to  the  city  that  Joshua  had 
met  his  death  heroically  during  a  bomb  raid  by  the  government.  He 
died  for  his  national  cause  there  in  the  forest  among  the  tall,  gigantic 
timber  trees  that  rise  up  above  the  thick  undergrowth  of  twisted  grass. 
It  is  always  sad  for  those  who  were  used  to  Joshua's  smile  to  remember 
that  the  bombing  set  on  fire  dry  and  old  foliage  together  with  Joshua’s 
body  and  that  when  green  glades  next  came,  Joshua  who  had  always 
rejoiced  to  have  been  reborn,  no  longer  had  this  chance. 


Nature  copies  Monet 

among  the  grass  and  weeds 

as  the  dandelions  enter  their  autumn 

like  low-lying  mists 

that  haunt  spring  mornings. 


—Richard  J.  Leskosky 
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JANUARY,  OCTOBER,  DECEMBER,  AND  MAY 

The  smell  of  sweat,  the  color  of  flesh 
Hot,  naked  flesh,  and  moving, 

And  a  hard  grip  seizing,  bending,  bracing.  .  . 

Complete  or  waiting? 

Overpowering  is  the  word;  the  Word 

Cannot  control  that  steaming,  raw  and  gleaming 

Passion  made,  created,  designated — 

A  Master  worked  it  until  formed 
And  then  melted  to  mould  and  temper 
Further  but  it  burst  aflaming: 

Finger-tongs  dropped  the  golden  steel 

Which  shaped  itself  with  edges  sharp  and  surface  smooth 

Mixing  with  clinkers  and  the  earthen  floor. 

Don't  pour  water  on  it!  It  will  crack — 

Too  late!  Now  hopelessness 
For  uncontrolled.  And  yet  You  ask? 

The  water  did  not  cool  but  hardened 
How  can  You  expect? 

Eloi,  eloi,  lama  sabacthani! 

Pardon,  pardon,  pardon.  .  . 

But  of  what  use  are  flies? 

A  simple  answer:  rightly  used; 

Then  why  ever  so  powerful? 

The  fire  thrills  and  drives 

And  sparkles  in  dancers’  eyes 

Yet  blinds  or  cinders  scar 

Though  scars  may  make  bodies  recognized 

Or  marred  beyond  cognition. 

Remember ,  man ,  that  thou  art  dust 
And  with  this  raging  blaze  soon  ashes. 
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— or  were  my  palms 

Ever  pointed  in  a  right  direction? 

An  icy  wind  on  warm  skin 

Only  pricks  and  touches  and  excites 

And  soft  breezes  stroke 

Like  caressing  hands,  empassioning 

Passion,  strongest  action,  uncontrollable 

Or  only  uncontrolled? 

A  blood-streaked  body 
Beaten  without  pleasure, 

Scarred  without  delight 
Nailed  naked,  painful, 

Stretched  aching,  submitting,  waiting, 

Willfully  not  willing,  not  hating 
But  I  know  what  I  do 

And  hell-fire’s  for  eternity  but  another  burning. 

Yes,  the  scathing,  seething  waves 
Of  dry  heat  drown  me  in  their  swells.  .  . 

Gentler,  gentler,  brutal  flesh 
Clasping,  ripping,  soaring 

Falling,  sighing,  too  late! 

At  last  rains  are  cool  and  air  is  cold 

And  remorse  sets  in 

In  the  pre-planned  order  of  things. 

0  my  God ,  I  am  heartily  sorry 
For  my  heart  which  You  gave  me 
And  the  passionate  will  so  strong 
I  cannot  share  in  Your  act 
Of  unity  and  creativity  and  love. 

Ugly  now — a  sin,  a  lust,  a  violation. 

Hail,  full  of  grace! 

Blessed  art  thou  amongst  all 
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Never  felt  compelled  to  sin? 

Fill  my  womb  with  more  than  seven  swords. 

Part  II 

Sweet  birds  have  flown  in  the  comfortable  months 
Which  never  are  seen  in  passing 

From  summer  to  Advent  to  Lent  to  heat  of  summer  again. 
Soft!  mourning  dove,  your  chords  pull  tears 
As  your  grey  form  sways  on  the  branch. 

Hush!  mourning  dove,  I  groan,  aching 
And  watching  feathers  ruffling,  wings  opening, 

And  a  catbird  flying,  cawing. 

Give  us  this  day  our  daily 
And  evening  constitutional 

Pleasure  through  pain  and  pain  through  pleasure 
Are  understandable  and  impossible 
For  ordinary  men  without  each  other 
And  one  leads  to  another: 

A  smile  on  a  grid — 

A  nude  whipped  into  lust — 

Or  stroking  thighs,  then  clenched 
And  torn  and  pressed  throbbing 
In  a  quiver  of  excited  fulfillment. 

Or  another’s  pain  through  our  pleasure 
And  Another’s  pleasure  throughout  our  pain: 

Sympathy —  pathos. 

Pour  the  land  into  the  sea  to  fill  the  oceans 
Build  a  fire  brighter  than  a  thousand  suns 
Empty  seashores  of  their  grains  of  sand 
One  by  one;  complete  or  waiting? 

Make  a  tin  soldier  that  cannot  stand, 

Make  a  saving  bridge  of  paper, 

Why  light  a  fire  unquenchable 
And  insatiable,  for  all  the  fuel? 
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Knowing  and  giving  too  much 
Yet  you  expect? 

Expect  a  bent  twig  not  to  snap  upright? 

Expect  a  dog  not  to  gnaw  at  its  chains? 

Worse!  mosquitoes  told  not  to  bite 
And  drink  of  the  craved  blood 
(Remember  His  Blood,  fleetingly) 

Or  even  press  two  halves  of  a  fig  together 
And  command  them  not  to  fit. 

Away,  cruel  mocking  bird,  mockingbird. 

Stoke  the  furnaces  higher — 

No,  wait!  Yes,  in  the  dark  groin 
Bellow  flames  to  white  heat 
The  fires  sear  to  the  very  soul 
And  engulf  the  whole,  again 
It  wakens  and  what  it  wakens: 

Water  and  blood  mixed  or  seed 

Pouring  out  life  for  life’s  sake 

Put  your  hand  in  my  side 

Feel  the  warm  life  beating,  bleeding  there? 

I’m  told,  Lady,  you  can  help 
Then  come  to  me  with  salve  or  balm 
Remembering  my  eternal  burning, 

Veiled  come  and  pure;  with  your  hand 
Calm  my  fever  if  you  can 
Or — with  surer  hope  of  soothing  me 
Remove  the  veils,  lie  at  my  side 
And  not  destroy  but  elevate  my  love. 

Part  III 

Frozen  in  the  whiteness  of  a  blazing  summer  day 
Could  these  violent  desires  ever  be? 

Perhaps  turned  toward  some  higher  love.  .  . 
Overpowering  is  the  Word’s  Love 
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For  if  My  Kingdom  were  of  this  world 
Surely  My  followers  would  defend  Me 
But  rather  Peter’s  cheeks  be  scarred  by  tears 
Since  even  the  dance  of  Salome 
Could  not  stop  holocausts. 

Silvery  moonlit  ocean  and  beach, 

Lush  breeze  fragrancing  the  air 

From  the  rustling  foliate;  and  the 

Wooden  sound  of  coconuts;  only  a  memory.  .  . 

And  afterward  we  walked  together: 

Deeply  into  the  sea  in  memory, 

Blue  and  white,  in  memory. 

A  flight  of  wooden  stairs  and  dust 

And  cobwebs  ’round  a  cracked  glass  frame 

And  flowers  pressed,  all  brown  and  veined 

A  candle  trimmed  and  lighted 

With  a  thousand  pins  of  sun-rays 

And  cloth-wings  spiral  closer,  closer 

A  flicker  like  a  flaring  gas-jet. 

And  as  the  grey  seas  roll 
While  sleet  makes  the  leaden  swells  pocked 
A  shadowy  grotesque  hulk  floats — glistening  now — 
A  mass  of  corpses — o,  crucified! 

The  rain  hisses  like  winnowed  grain 

And  a  pungent  odor  aches  the  taste  of  new  red  wine 

Yet  we  die  of  milk  and  honey. 

We  have  the  power  to  choose,  He  says, 

But  who  will  roll  away  the  stone? 

Where  can  one  find  snow  in  summer? 

Or  clean,  cool  water  in  muddy  months? 

Or  saltless  seas?  And  who  will  try 
When  pleasure  comes  satisfactorily? 

Deep  twisting  in  a  briar  patch 
When  every  barb  excites  and  thrills 
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And  pulls  to  promise  more  delight  in  pain? 

Look  to  the  sky,  through  the  thorny 
Crowns  of  the  hawthorne  trees 
Their  red  fruits  alluring. 

The  clouds  part  majestically. 

In  the  blazing  of  the  sun 

Clearest  blue  hazed  by  brilliant  whiteness. 

How  remember  sudden  darkening 
Curtain  rending,  grave  opening, 

Showing  the  Lady,  sorrowing  for  me, 

Much  less  see  a  Resurrection? 

Part  IV 

And  behold,  within  was  an  angel  asking: 

Whom  do  you  seek? 

The  Tower  of  David;  its  treasures  too 
Are  open  to  the  winds: 

Raiment  of  gold,  and  jars  of  myrrh 

And  sacramental  veils  of  silk 

And  fires,  blazing  tripods,  smoldering  incense, 

The  floor  a  carpet  of  palms, 

The  walls  hung  with  heavy  scarlet  tapestries, 

The  soft  sound  of  a  covey  of  doves 
Perched  on  a  bar  of  silver  hung 

From  the  mosaic  ceiling  with  chains  of  vermillion  roses. 
In  the  center  a  clear  still  pool, 

The  waters  are  disturbed; 

Smeared  with  ashes  and  dust  I  dip 
My  hands  to  quench  my  thirst 
And  kneeling  lift  my  eyes  to  see 
You,  Queen,  radiant  as  sunlight. 

What  have  you  done  with  Him ?  .  .  .  Master! 

(Yet  through  a  glass  darkly) 

Still  all  the  more  I  long  to  love. 
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You  expect?  this!  The  fire-singed  wings  healed; 
And  scars  to  pattern,  strengthen; 

The  fire  to  consume  the  tin  soldier  and  his  bridge 

To  melt  the  ice  and  snow 

And  the  glow  to  light  more  than  this  world. 

Only  if  wine  and  water  mingle 
In  the  name  of  the  Son 
Can  the  Father’s  Spirit  come. 

The  glorious  heat  must  reduce  the  world 

To  steam  and  molten  steel  before 

A  year  of  timelessness  can  pass 

And  the  surging  fullness  of  embrace  can  last. 

Crown  Him  with  thorns  to  draw  Blood, 

Whip  raw  welts  of  deep  red, 

Brand  the  flesh  with  marks  of  crimson 

Beat  until  the  face  is  scarlet 

Then  cloak  in  purple 

And  scoff  .  .  .  till  ground  quakes  and 

Thunder  follows  lightning 

The  branches  of  all  the  forest 

Burst  flaming  into  a  white  blaze 

A  dove  with  fiery  wings  descends 

And  shakes  His  feathers  of  flaring  orange 

Upon  hands,  and  lips,  and  heart 

Then  a  bolt  of  lightning 

With  its  final  joyous  pain  burns  deep. 

Saved  from  soothing  frosty  days 
And  snowfalls  smothering  roses 
And  merely  budding,  over-rated  spring. 

Cold  seas,  light  grey  swells, 

Heavy  snow  melting  into  the  waters 
At  the  foot  of  a  tower  of  ice.  .  . 

Winds,  blowing  southward, 

Where  clouds  end  and  white  sky  begins 
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And  the  wave  softly  breaks  and  traces 
Its  froth  on  the  edge  of  silvery  beaches 
And  downy  birds  soar  gracefully 
Tipped  with  the  ivory  of  the  day 
Singing  sanctus  to  stir  the  soul 

Where  the  Lady,  my  Lady,  stands,  cloaked  in  pearl  silk 
Waiting  in  the  brilliant,  searing  Sun. 

—Wendell  J.  Bowerman 
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BOSTONESE 


more  or  less . 
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Editor’s  Note:  Milton’s  blindness  was  responsible  for  two  disasters: 
one,  Paradise  Lost;  the  other,  the  nipping  in  the  bud,  as  it  were,  of  a 
promising  career  as  an  illustrator.  While  the  former  is  a  well-known 
though  often  misunderstood  fact,  the  latter  has  for  the  most  part  been 
ignored  by  criticism.  And  though  the  paucity  of  manuscripts  may  be  to 
a  great  degree  responsible  for  this  unfortunate  situation,  one  cannot 
help  but  feel  that  a  lack  of  scholarly  courage  is  also  involved.  Scholars 
have  a  tendency  to  the  over-synthesis  of  knowledge,  and  often  discard 
facts  that  embarrass  the  synthesis.  For  example,  how  many  people  know 
about  Shakespeare’s  visit  to  the  Ming  court  with  Spanish  Jesuits  in 
1601?  One  does  not  like  to  speak  of  world-wide  conspiracies,  so,  of 
course,  one  ivill  not.  A  single  query  should  suffice:  whatever  happened 
to  the  Cardiff  school  of  anagramatic  criticism  of  1876?  Certainly,  the 
Gloucester  train  wreck  of  1879  has  never  been  wholly  satisfactory  in 
answer  to  this  question. 

To  return  to  Milton!  When  he  first  wrote  “Lycidas”  in  1637,  the  poet 
included  a  series  of  very  poignant  drawings.  Unfortunately,  the  editors 
of  the  volume  of  elegies  dedicated  to  Edward  King,  did  not  see  fit  to 
include  these.  As  a  result  they  went  unpublished,  and,  until  this  issue 
of  the  Stylus,  have  remained  so. 

The  present  editors  of  the  Stylus,  scholarly  quirks  being  what  they 
are,  happened  upon  this  manuscript  quite  by  accident.  While  broivsing 
through  the  cage  in  the  Bapst  Library,  as  is  their  wont,  they  discovered 
a  yelloived  sheaf  of  papers  wedged  in  between  two  theses:  “ Upper  Case 
Alliteration  In  Widsith  And  Its  Influence  Upon  A.  E.  Housman,”  and 
“ Rhomboids ,  Rhinoceri,  and  the  English  Home — a  Query.”  These  turned 
out  to  be  all  that  is  left,  to  our  knowledge,  of  the  original  manuscript. 
They  are  included  as  the  Stylus’  contribution  to  the  wonderful  world 
of  scholarship  ...  as  it  were  .  .  . 
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PORTRAIT  OF  THE  AUTHOR,  WITH  A  FRIEND 
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Yet  once  more,  0  ye  laurels,  and  once  more, 

Ye  myrtles  brown,  with  ivy  never  sere, 

I  come  to  pluck  your  berries  harsh  and  crude, 

And  with  forced  fingers  rude 

Shatter  your  leaves  before  the  mellowing  year. 

(Lines 
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We  drove  afield,  and  both  together  heard 
What  time  the  grey-fly  winds  her  sultry  horn, 

Battening  our  flocks  with  the  fresh  dews  of  night, 

Oft  till  the  star  that  rose  at  evening  bright 

Toward  heaven’s  descent  had  sloped  his  westering  wheel. 

(Lines  27-31) 
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Meanwhile  the  rural  ditties  were  not  mute; 

Tempered  to  tlT  oaten  flute, 

Rough  Satyrs  danced,  and  Fauns  with  cloven  heel 
From  the  glad  sound  would  not  be  absent  long; 

And  old  Damaetas  loved  to  hear  our  song. 

(Lines  32-36) 
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And,  when  they  list,  their  lean  and  flashy  songs 
Grate  on  their  scrannel  pipes  of  wretched  straw, 

The  hungry  sheep  look  up,  and  are  not  fed, 

(Lines  123-125) 
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But  that  two-handed  engine  at  the  door 
Stands  ready  to  smite  once,  and  smite  no  more. 

(Lines  130-131) 
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Thus  sang  the  uncouth  swain  to  th’oaks  and  rills, 

While  the  still  morn  went  out  with  sandals  grey: 

He  touched  the  tender  stops  of  various  quills, 

With  eager  thought  warbling  his  Doric  lay; 

And  now  the  sun  had  stretched  out  all  the  hills, 

And  now  was  dropped  into  the  western  bay ; 

At  last  he  rose,  and  twitched  his  mantle  blue : 

To-morrow  to  fresh  woods,  and  pastures  new. 

(Lines  186-193) 
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not, 

from  the 
starmost . . . 
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a  report:  Martin  Kilmer 


Seven  o’clock  in  the  morning — picture  it  to  yourselves — in  a  rattling 
house  in  the  windy  suburbs  of  Toledo;  Sunday  morning  and  the  great 
bells  of  San  Marco  swinging  clouds  of  doves  into  the  chill  November 
air ;  Carmelita,  new  wife  to  Jose  Saavedra,  screamed  in  agony,  and  with 
the  last  ounce  of  strength  in  her  body,  gave  birth  to  her  first  child,  her 
son,  held  him  for  a  moment  to  her  famished  breast,  and  died. 

So,  in  1927,  came  into  the  world  Jose  Maria  Saavedra,  the  amazing 
youth  who,  before  he  was  five  hours  buried,  in  May  of  1940,  had  already 
had  his  name  recommended  for  beatification.  And  though  his  cause  is 
still  in  process  of  investigation,  Jose  Maria  is  already  widely  accepted 
in  Spain  and  Andorra,  and  in  parts  of  France  and  Portugal,  as  the  patron 
saint  of  automation. 
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In  the  outskirts  of  Toledo,  in  the  street  of  the  ox  butchers,  where 
Jose  Maria  worked  and  prayed  in  his  youth,  Spain’s  largest,  in  fact  its 
only,  automobile  factory,  the  Auto  Daife,  is  situated.  Jose’s  father,  the 
chief  mechanic  for  this  factory,  was  closely  connected  by  marriage  to 
Don  Miguel  Daife,  the  factory’s  president  and  owner.  Thus  the  young 
boy  had  ample  opportunity,  in  early  youth,  to  consort  with  the  men 
and  women  who  abounded  in  the  busy  auto  works. 

Barely  able  to  walk,  young  Jose  toddled  with  his  bereaved  father  to 
the  factory  every  morning,  carrying  with  him  the  lunch  pail  from  which 
most  of  the  silver  had  chipped.  (Donna  Marguerita  Lopez,  a  former 
secretary  at  the  plant,  who  described  the  young  child  for  us,  treasures 
his  lunchbox  still.)  He  would  eat  his  lunch  with  the  commonest  workers, 
often  exchanging,  as  children  will  do,  his  pitiful  scraps  for  some  bit 
of  meat,  or  perhaps  a  piece  of  pie  or  cake,  willing  to  receive  such  morsels 
from  the  very  scum  of  humanity.  And  his  effect  on  the  men,  as  Donna 
Marguerita  reported  it,  was  amazing  in  one  of  his  youth.  Often,  in  the 
midst  of  some  lewd  tale  or  ribald  song,  little  Jose  Maria  would  appear 
suddenly  among  the  men,  gasping  and  blue  with  faintness.  Needless  to 
say,  it  was  not  long  before  these  boors  learned  to  mind  their  speech 
when  Jose  was  around! 

Jose’s  uncle  Garcia  was  the  personnel  manager,  and  so  fond  of  his 
youthful  nephew  that  it  was  soon  known  among  the  workers  that  any 
disgust  prompted  in  Jose’s  young  bosom  was  liable  to  result  in  dismissal 
from  the  Auto  Daife.  How  quickly  did  the  moral  tone  of  the  factory  rise ! 

One  morning,  shortly  before  his  death,  when  the  young  Jose  had  just 
turned  thirteen  years  old,  he  arrived  at  the  factory  and  discovered  a 
young  girl,  one  of  the  coat-clerks,  whom  he  had  somewhat  known  in 
the  past,  weeping  behind  a  bush  in  a  state  of  disrepair.  The  youth,  al¬ 
though  he  was  pledged  to  enter  the  seminary  the  following  month,  never¬ 
theless  hastened  over  to  ascertain  the  cause  of  her  trouble,  being  mind¬ 
ful  of  the  tale  of  the  Samaritan  who  had  achieved  lasting  honor  through 
pouring  oil  on  troubled  wounds.  The  girl  quickly  recognized  young  Jose 
and,  after  some  hesitation,  told  him  the  cause  of  her  distress.  Jose  was 
much  upset  by  her  news,  and,  although  humble,  told  the  girl  that  he 
would  pray  in  her  behalf,  and  that  surely  her  troubles  would  be  solved. 

The  result  of  Jose’s  intervention  was  his  first  known  miracle.  The 
cause  of  the  young  girl’s  threatened  pain  was  miraculously  prevented, 
in  such  a  way  that  she  was  able  to  return  unscathed  to  her  former  way 
of  life.  Jose,  of  course,  was  too  humble  to  let  his  powers  be  known.  But 
somehow,  as  these  things  will,  it  leaked  out,  and  Jose  was  soon  a  public 
figure  of  some  repute. 

Many  were  the  wonders  coupled  with  the  person  of  Jose  Maria 
Saavedra  in  this  April,  the  last  month  before  he  entered  the  seminary. 
But  his  closest  friends  noted,  towards  the  last,  a  pall  of  gloom  settling 
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over  the  face  of  the  youth.  His  aunt  heard  him  praying  one  night  in  his 
room,  “So  much  ...  oh,  so  much,  and  I  so  small.”  He  repeated  this  over 
and  over.  But,  eaten  as  he  might  be  by  some  hidden  sorrow,  Jose  did 
not  fail  to  spread  almost  an  elixir  of  hope  wherever  he  passed,  keep¬ 
ing  hidden,  except  from  his  most  intimate  acquaintances,  his  secret 
woe.  He  had  always  longed  to  join  the  order,  and  feared  that  his  delicate 
condition  might  keep  him  from  being  accepted. 

However,  so  struck  was  the  Superior  with  the  piety  of  the  youth  that, 
Jose’s  sickness  notwithstanding,  he  was  accepted  as  a  seminarian  and 
quickly  settled  down  to  a  rigorous  life  of  private  prayer  and  indulgences. 
So  extensive  was  his  use  of  the  thong  and  chain  that  many  of  his  fellow 
seminarians  complained  of  being  kept  awake  at  night  by  the  sighs  and 
groans  J ose  made  as  he  lashed  himself  in  his  attempt  to  control  his  flesh. 
The  success  of  Jose’s  efforts  at  mortification  was  so  great  that  the  Su¬ 
perior  was  shortly  forced  to  ask  him  to  refrain  from  such  frequent 
levitation;  it  seemed  the  weight  of  all  his  chains  did  not  suffice  to  keep 
him  down,  and  their  crashes  as  they  struck  the  floor  in  his  descent  kept 
the  whole  cloister  in  violent  motion. 

Jose’s  temporal  joy  was  not  to  be  longlasting,  however.  On  the  morn¬ 
ing  of  the  twenty-seventh  of  May,  1940,  hardly  a  month  after  his  en¬ 
trance  into  the  seminary,  Jose  awoke  one  morning  in  a  high  fever,  com¬ 
plaining  of  visions.  The  Superior  was  called  immediately,  and  hastened 
to  the  little  bed  with  a  band  of  monks.  Jose  was  examined,  and  it  was 
decided  that  he  had  not  long  to  live.  His  death  was  an  example  to  his 
brethren.  Jose  died  slowly,  but  without  once  losing  consciousness,  and 
his  aging  father  was  brought  into  the  cloister  to  watch  the  last  agonies 
of  his  son.  Jose  gave  his  blessings  constantly  to  the  assembled  crowd, 
and,  with  a  last  short  sigh,  went  out  with  the  tide. 
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SIX  FROM  A  CATHEDRAL 


the  gargoyle 

I,  who  with  dump  and  squirt 

maintain  my  height 

from  here  above 

maintain  my  right 

to  all  that  creep 

between  the  hard  oak  doors 

to  save  the  few 

and  damn  the  more. 


the  first  bishop 

Miter  and  crosier 
I  with  ancient  glance 
do  not  concern  myself 
with  these  affairs. 

The  empty  palm, 

the  withered  arm 

that  built  these  soaring  walls 

would  take  alarm. 
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from  the  kings'  gallery 

The  centuries  that  I 
upheld  in  right 
this  realm,  all  seem 
like  time  that  cannot  quite 
dissolve  itself. 

Forgive  this  strange  intrusion,  I 
had  saved  and  damned 
too  many  by  myself. 


the  saint  entombed  within 

Having  long  ago  discovered 
with  the  rest 
that  time  and  man 
forever  live  at  jar, 

I  marked  the  years, 
decided  what  was  best, 
and  left  the  lot 
who  would  not  come  so  far. 


the  virgin  on  the  wall 

If  you  delay 
with  things  that  seem, 
or  count  the  birds 
and  flowers,  if  you  admit 
that  when  you  dream 
days  are  made  hours, 
remember  with  what  grace 
I  made  a  fall. 
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the  demon  in  the  woodwork 

From  all  of  this 

remember  three 

eternal  and  unchanging  laws. 

What  they  may  be 

I  leave  to  you 

who  must  decide 

which  one  of  these 

you  might  make  do. 


—John  C.  Hirsh 
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From  here  you  may  see  the  mountain 
and  the  ship  coming  out  of  shadow, 
splash  of  oar  and  monks 
whose  long  and  wind- jabbed  hair 
flies,  like  a  holy  fire,  about  their  heads. 

Do  not  ask  of  them  these  things: 
their  name,  their  place  of  birth. 

Hours  that  take  skin  from  skull 
obscure  such  things. 

The  coarse  black  robe. 

Limbs  that  have  ripped  fish  from  sea 
and  seed  from  vine. 

These  are  elements  to  measure  and  divide. 
Holy  Athos,  where  the  bird  flew  down, 
and  all  hope  died. 

—John  C.  Hirsh 


LINES  IN  PRAISE  OF  SUMMER:  ROCKPORT 

Hooray !  cried  the  mermaids,  naked  on  the  silly  green  rocks. 
Hooray  for  the  cattle-faced  hermit, 

Who  cast  his  beads  into  the  sea, 

Hooray  for  the  shell-seeking  hunter, 

Who  hung  his  nets  out  for  the  sun, 

Hooray  for  the  wench  on  the  hill, 

Who  plucked  her  love  out  of  the  spray, 

And  hooray  for  the  parson  who  rang  with  his  bell, 

Till  his  steeple  had  swallowed  the  bay. 

—John  C.  Hirsh 
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‘NEW’  BOY 


Alley  sun  was  tired  in  the  mud 

And  alley  dogs  yelped  nervous  at  a  stone. 

We  crouched  there  dully  with  a  game  of  cards 
And  sort  of  watched  while  he  came  towards  the  gang 
(as  if  it  was  his  own.) 

Ignore  him  ...  a  cough  ...  a  laugh 
and  crooked  fingers  pulled  at 
the  ‘king  of  hearts/ 

He  stood  there,  quiet  and  aware, 

By  where  we  crouched  not  looking  'round. 

The  cards  fell  quickly  at  his  feet, 

The  game  went  on,  complete  we  thought,  without  him, 
(complete  there  on  the  ground.) 

No  one  bothered  looking  'til  he  left, 

Left  on  his  own,  the  way  he  came. 

Then  of  a  sudden  Joe  jumped  to  his  feet, 

Dropped  his  cards  and  started  traipsing  after  him. 
(Wrecked  the  game.  .  .) 

Go,  who  cares  .  .  .  silence  ...  a  stiff  breeze 
and  the  sun  pulled  back 
from  the  alley  street. 

Someone  kicked  a  stone  against  the  fence 
And  whistling  watched  it  sink  into  the  dirt. 

We  stood.  We  stood  and  then  we  saw  Joe  coming  back, 
Walking  slowly,  strange.  There  was  a  sneer,  a  mutter, 
(“he's  been  hurt.") 
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Slowly  he  came  to  us  looking  fast 
Into  the  stubby  hands  he  cautious  drew  apart. 
Then  stretching  out  his  shredded  jacket  sleeves, 
He  let  us  stare  there  at  what  he  held — 
a  powerful,  living  heart. 

—Sr.  Mary  Eamon 


SEASCAPE  NESTLED 

He  palmed  precision  on  the  beaches, 
Mouthed  a  magic  in  the  sand,  sculptured 
Dunes  with  bellowed  screeches, 

Slapped  a  shiftness  with  his  hand,  nurtured 
land. 

She  helped  with  hindrance,  washed 
His  work,  foamed  a  crust  to 

seal  the  hills,  then  let  them  dry,  tossed 
Her  hair  back,  waived  Her  lust  to 
sandy  dust. 

They  met  often,  talked  of  it 
That  dealt  their  duty,  let  them  wrestle, 
tussle  earth  to  ruptured  beauty, 
seascape  nestled. 


—John  Vernon 
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NOAH:  FINAL  INSTRUCTIONS  BEFORE 

EMBARKING 

(preparation  and  revolution) 

Our  brothers,  damp  since  Eve  found  Adam  bare, 

We  leave  behind.  The  beast  and  soaring  bird 
Are  better  foes;  we  have  them  in  our  arms. 

Women:  at  night  turn  gently  to  the  wall, 

A  better  fate — let  no  man  mock  my  words. 

The  rains,  you  know,  now  silent  on  the  hills, 

Shall  waste  the  land.  Watch  sin  and  hurt  decay, 

A  victory  for  the  Lord.  My  friends,  to  work, 

Cast  off  the  lines,  serve  our  new  brothers  well — 

A  better  fate — let  no  man  mock  my  words. 

—John  C.  Hirsh 
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Little  Jesus 


Frank  Bergon 


It  was  almost  midnight  and  little  Marshal  Jones  was  quite  surprised 
that  he  had  consumed  so  much  Grenache  Rose.  Although  he  could  not 
clearly  distinguish  the  tunes  from  the  bar’s  thundering  juke  box,  he 
was  sure  that  he  was  not  really  drunk.  No  matter;  it  was  his  night  and 
sweet  wine  dripped  down  his  chin  and  chest  as  his  pals  pounded  his 
back  with  congratulations,  and  Jocco,  the  broken-nosed  bartender,  re¬ 
filled  his  glass  as  well  as  Marian’s.  The  Negress’  thigh  was  tight  against 
Marshal’s  leg  and  the  nearness  of  her  dark  skin  was  as  beautiful  as 
Solomon’s  Song  of  Songs. 

Marshal’s  long,  dark  hair  swept  behind  his  head  in  waves.  His  eyes 
were  usually  quick  and  nervous  but,  tonight,  burning  out  of  focus,  they 
shimmered  like  gelatin  ready  to  flow  from  their  sockets.  It  was  the  night 
of  his  fifth  motorcycle  victory  since  he  had  joined  “The  Acolytes”  and, 
although  he  was  shoulder  high  to  most  of  the  team’s  members,  his 
daring  motorcycle  control  merited  the  praise  of  their  up-turned  eyes. 
The  group’s  leader,  The  Prophet,  grinned  crookedly  through  the  smoke. 
He  showed  no  antagonism  toward  Marshal’s  triumphs  and  his  good 
sportsmanship  increased  the  admiration  of  his  followers. 

Marshal  leaned  his  head  to  Marian  and  tried  to  tell  her  that  if  she  had 
lived  in  the  first  century,  Caligula  would  have  adorned  her,  and  not 
Lollia  Paullina,  with  forty  million  sesterces  of  emeralds  and  pearls.  He 
felt  the  hot  wine  in  his  head.  He  was  sure  that  Marian  would  not  have 
carried  around  the  bills  of  sale  to  show  off  the  thirty-six  or  seven  million 
dollar  value  of  the  gems  as  the  emperor’s  third  wife  had  supposedly 
done.  As  he  tried  to  talk,  his  thick  tongue  became  entangled  with  his 
teeth  and  lips  so  that  he  returned  to  his  drink  and  Marian  laughed  with 
her  head  tilted  back. 
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After  his  expulsion  from  Berkeley,  where  he  had  taken  courses  in 
Roman  and  medieval  history,  Marshal  had  moved  down  the  state  on 
his  motorcycle  in  an  effort  to  escape  from  his  half-Mexican  mother  and 
to  elude  the  memory  of  his  successful  brother,  Joe,  whom  she  never  would 
let  rest  in  his  grave.  In  Los  Angeles,  Marshal  joined  “The  Acolytes” 
rather  than  the  “Hell’s  Angels”  or  “Road  Rats”  or  “Satan’s  Slaves” 
who  were  repulsive  to  him.  Although  The  Acolytes  wore  jackets  with 
their  names  on  the  back  and  grew  their  hair  long,  they  did  not  imitate 
the  other  group  practices  of  piercing  their  ears,  wearing  heavy  belts  of 
chains  or  striping  their  faces  with  red  war  paint. 

A  quarter  clanged  into  the  juke  box  and  Marshal  stood  on  the  bar 
singing  “Heat  Wave”  with  Martha  and  the  Vandellas  until  he  lost  his 
balance  and  fell  into  the  arms  of  The  Prophet  who  leaned  him  against 
Marian.  Through  the  clapping  room,  Marshal  thickly  whispered  to 
Marian  that  her  hair  was  as  a  flock  of  goats.  After  another  drink,  her 
breasts  were  like  two  young  roes  that  are  twins  and  her  lips  dropped 
from  a  honey-comb. 

Jocco  shouted  last  call  and  the  lights  dimmed.  There  were  kisses  good¬ 
bye  and  he,  Marshal  the  Magnificent,  led  the  twenty-one  singing  Acolytes 
into  the  Los  Angeles  streets.  As  The  Prophet  passed  around  a  jug  of 
Gallo  Port,  a  blind  man  came  tapping  his  white  cane  out  of  Dark  Star’s 
Bar  and  Marshal  grabbed  him  around  the  waist  and  pulled  him  into  the 
procession.  The  man  laughed  and  admitted  his  own  light  headedness; 
he  asked  if  they  would  tell  him  when  they  reached  15  Acorn  Street.  He 
toasted  Marshal  from  the  wine  jug  and  celebrated  with  them  until  The 
Prophet  said,  “Here’s  your  place,”  and  Marshal  said,  “Turn  left  now, 
old  man.” 

“Oh,  so  soon?”  the  cane-man  said.  “Thank  you.” 

He  turned  and  as  he  fell  into  a  stairwell,  the  Acolytes  howled  and 
broke  into  a  dog-trot.  They  jogged  down  Acorn  Street  and  turned  on  to 
Fern  Street.  As  they  passed  a  Church,  Marshal  raised  his  laughing  fist 
overhead  and  the  others  followed  his  example  with  their  middle  fingers 
pointing  skyward  like  twenty-one  Gothic  steeples.  They  reached  their 
bikes  and  scattered  for  sleep. 

The  next  morning,  Marshal  raised  his  wine-soaked  head  from  its 
web  of  sleep  and  strained  to  pierce  the  unfamiliar  darkness  which  en¬ 
gulfed  him.  He  lay  next  to  a  house  furnace  in  someone’s  cellar  and  was 
covered  with  damp  newspapers  for  warmth.  He  moaned  and  tenderly 
laid  back  his  swollen  head  as  carefully  as  a  cracked  melon  and  thought, 
Good-bye  Marshal,  you’re  truly  going  to  die.  He  tried  to  spit  the  sour¬ 
ness  from  his  mouth ;  a  rat  crackled  across  the  newspapers  and  Marshal 
kicked  a  boot  at  it.  In  Italy,  rats  eat  babies,  he  thought.  And  then  the  sur¬ 
prised  face  of  the  blind  man  bounced  into  his  mind,  the  look  of  fear 
as  he  fell  turning  to  the  Acolytes  with  his  wild  hand  clawing  the  air 
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as  if  to  grab  a  strap  of  the  love  which  mockingly  bound  the  cyclists  to¬ 
gether.  But  there  was  nothing  to  keep  him  from  vanishing  into  the 
stairwell  and  into  his  own  absurd  loneliness.  Marshal  groaned  at  the 
waste  of  his  own  existence.  His  head  expanded  with  pain  and  split  like  a 
ripe  cantaloupe  spilling  seeds  that  yearned  for  a  new  life  in  rich  soil. 

He  decided  that  he  would  start  by  not  seeing  Marian  again.  He  didn’t 
love  her  anyway.  But  wait  a  minute,  he  did  love  her.  He  loved  her  body, 
its  darkness  and  tenacity,  the  tender  struggle  of  her  movements  as  well 
as  the  violence  of  her  affection.  But,  no  matter,  she  had  to  go,  he  would 
not  see  her  again.  Then  he  also  should  give  up  the  sour  comforts  of 
wine.  But  what  would  be  left?  What  kind  of  life  was  he  to  lead?  He 
was  never  meant  to  be  a  monk  or  philosopher.  What  sort  of  pleasure 
do  such  men  get  from  life  which  must  be  sensuous,  beautiful  and  daring 
in  order  to  be  fulfilled?  He  struggled  with  himself  and  finally  decided 
to  experiment  for  one  year  in  a  search  for  happiness.  Motorcycle  races 
and  working  as  a  mechanic  would  provide  his  income  while  he  abandoned 
himself  to  his  mission.  For  one  year  Marshal  Jones  would  become  Little 
Jesus. 

With  his  coat  over  his  shoulder,  he  climbed  the  steps  out  of  the  base¬ 
ment  and  was  filled  with  a  springtime  urge  to  share  the  fruit  clinging 
to  his  joy.  He  walked  ahead  like  a  wild-eyed  prophet,  willing  to  survive 
on  locusts  and  sweet  honey  in  order  to  enjoy  a  vision  of  fire. 

Little  Jesus  spent  the  rest  of  the  day  making  a  year’s  calendar  on 
twelve  large  pieces  of  yellow  paper,  leaving  a  goodsized  square  for  each 
day.  At  a  stationery  store,  he  purchased  two  diaries  and  later  spent 
wine  money  on  a  number  of  paperback  books  including:  The  Imitation 
of  Christ ,  Selected  Poems  of  Wallace  Stevens,  These  Splendid  Fighters, 
The  Tropic  of  Capricorn,  and  The  Rubaiyat  of  Omar  Khayyam. 

That  afternoon  he  rode  his  Indian  Head  500  up  to  L.A.’s  French  Hos¬ 
pital  to  visit  anyone  who  was  willing  to  be  visited.  He  wandered  around 
until  a  nurse  showed  him  to  an  old  Basque’s  room.  It  was  on  the  first 
floor  and  the  partially  closed  Venetian  blinds  shaded  the  room  and 
gave  the  air  a  skin  of  decay. 

Little  Jesus  approached  the  bed.  The  old  Basque  lay  in  something  like 
a  white  toga  and  thin  veins  threaded  themselves  across  his  face  so  that 
it  seemed  to  be  brightly  splashed  with  red  paint.  Little  Jesus  wanted  to 
peel  the  web  off  with  his  fingers  and  leave  the  flesh  healthy.  A  dead 
rose  was  in  a  vase  of  foggy  water. 

“My  name  is  Little  Jesus.  I  race  motorcycles  and  I’ve  come  to  see  you 
and  help  you  if  I  can.” 

“Yes,”  the  old  man  said  indifferently. 

“Would  you  like  me  to  open  the  shades?  It’s  a  beautiful  day.” 

“Light  outside  won’t  help  when  there’s  none  inside.” 

The  old  man  withdrew  his  right  arm  and  where  the  wrist,  hand,  and 
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fingers  should  have  been,  there  was  nothing.  Bandages  covered  the 
stump. 

“I  would  like  to  help  you,”  Little  Jesus  said  desperately. 

“Can  you  perform  miracles?” 

“Life  gives  back  what  it  takes.” 

“Not  with  me.  My  luck  is  always  rotten.” 

He  rolled  away  but  Little  Jesus  prodded  and  continued  to  give  him¬ 
self  where  he  was  not  wanted.  His  inquisitions  were  met  with  weary 
mutterings.  Little  Jesus  felt  a  splash  of  anger,  like  hot  wax,  fill  his 
face.  He  waited  and  let  it  cool  and  harden,  then  he  asked,  “How  did 
it  happen?” 

“What?”  The  man  faced  him  again. 

“The  arm,  how  did  you  lose  it?” 

The  old  man  looked  down  at  his  fruitless  limb. 

“I  had  a  stroke,  it  was  my  second  one.  My  heart  is  getting  weaker. 
The  first  time  I  was  going  to  die  but  I  didn’t.  I  was  home  in  my  wood 
shop  when  this  one  happened.  I  fell  on  my  electric  saw.  I  was  helping  a 
boy  for  scouts.  The  saw  ripped  my  arm.  The  boy  put  a  tourniquet  and 
I’ve  been  here  since.  It’s  my  luck.  Most  have  better.” 

“Was  your  wife — ?” 

“Dead,  years  ago.  My  daughter  married  a  welder  who  cared  nothing 
for  their  child.  She  left  him  and  met  a  machinist  who  has  taken  her  to 
the  East.  I  am  alone.  I  have  been  so  most  of  my  life.” 

“Woodwork  was  your  hobby  then.  It’s  good  to  be  doing  something. 
No  kidding.”  Little  Jesus  felt  perspiration  slip  down  his  side  as  he 
struggled  for  words.  “It’s  good  to  hear  a  man  working.” 

“The  noise  from  the  saw  only  made  the  silence  in  my  guts  worse,”  the 
old  man  said.  “But  I  tried  to  be  active.  I  always  sent  away  for  things, 
little  things,  just  to  make  some  kind  of  contact.  Look  at  here.” 

He  sat  up  and  gestured  toward  two  soiled  stamp  and  coin  catalogues 
and  one  from  the  Mandrake  Magic  Co.  with  a  green  handkerchief  lying 
across  it. 

“Hand  me  that  silk,”  he  said,  “and  light  a  cigarette.” 

Little  Jesus  snapped  the  fire  out  of  a  matchhead  and  lit  a  cigarette 
as  the  old  man  clumsily  draped  the  silk  over  his  cupped  palm. 

“Shove  the  cigarette  into  the  silk,”  the  old  man  said. 

Little  Jesus  hesitated. 

“Go  ahead,”  the  old  man  grinned  showing  brown  edges  on  his  teeth. 
“Put  the  whole  thing  in.” 

Little  Jesus  stabbed  the  glowing  point  into  the  green  fist  and  a  line 
of  smoke  wiggled  out. 

“Now  watch.” 

The  fist  clamped  shut,  turned  over,  then  faced  upward  and  sprung 
open  at  Little  Jesus  who  jerked  back.  A  fresh  carnation  burst  out  of 
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the  silk  and  plopped  on  the  bed.  A  low  laugh  rumbled  in  the  old  man's 
throat. 

“I'll  be  damned,"  Little  Jesus  laughed,  “a  flower  out  of  ashes." 

“I  didn't  think  I  could  do  this  trick  with  one  hand." 

“You  should  keep  it  up.  Do  you  collect  coins  too?" 

“I  have  U.S.  coins  mostly,  but  I  also  have  five  old  Roman  coins.  Hand 
me  that  catalogue." 

Little  Jesus  slipped  the  book  from  the  table  and  a  photograph  flut¬ 
tered  from  its  pages  down  to  the  floor.  He  picked  it  up.  A  girl  with 
uncombed  hair  stared  straight  out  at  him.  Her  mouth  was  a  closed  wide 
line  and  her  nostrils  flared  with  an  I-don't-give-a-damn-what-you-think- 
of-me  attitude  which  was  softened  by  a  gentleness  in  her  dark  eyes. 

“Is  this  your  daughter?" 

“No."  The  man  was  old  again.  “Three  years  ago  that  was  my  life." 

Oh  damn,  Little  Jesus  thought,  here  we  go. 

“I  helped  her.  She  was  a  scrub  maid  at  the  Benton  Hotel  until  I  hired 
her.  I  said  I  needed  a  cook  but  I  really  needed  her  to  kill  my  loneliness. 
I  had  money  that  I  would  never  use  so  I  bought  her  clothes  and 
presents.  She  loved  me  and  I  was  happy  until  she  left  and  would  never 
come  back.  She’s  a  secretary  now  at  Wilson  Insurance  Co." 

“She  looks  like  an  Italian  girl,"  Little  Jesus  said. 

“Oh  no,"  the  man  objected,  “she's  a  Roman  girl,  there's  quite  a  dif¬ 
ference  you  know.  Her  name  was  Angela  and  she  was  very  beautiful 
and  quick  like  a  cat,  cruel,  bitter,  and  happy  all  at  the  same  time.  I 
would  have  done  anything  for  her." 

A  nurse  popped  into  the  doorway. 

“You  have  to  leave  now,"  she  said  and  added  the  inevitable:  “Mr. 
Erro  needs  his  rest." 

“I’ll  come  back,  Mr.  Erro." 

“Yes,  come  back.  Call  me  Fermin."  He  stuck  out  his  left  hand  and 
Little  Jesus  pumped  it.  He  felt  an  urge  to  squeeze  and  shake  it  until 
the  old  man  would  jump  up  in  violent  anger.  Kick  down  these  walls, 
old  man,  he  thought.  Kick  away  the  rubbish. 

“Yes,  I'll  come  back.  Good-bye." 

Little  Jesus  walked  out  of  the  hospital  and  the  world  was  in  step 
with  him.  For  the  first  time  they  were  headed  in  the  same  direction 
and  a  joy  grew  from  this  sense  of  fragile  harmony. 

That  night,  under  the  dusty  lights,  the  words  “Little  Jesus"  were 
stitched  on  the  leather  back  of  the  small  cyclist's  jacket.  He  scrambled 
out  of  the  pack  to  grab  the  race’s  lead  along  with  Alaric  and  The  Proph¬ 
et.  As  they  approached  the  finish,  Little  Jesus  could  have  hooked  Alaric’s 
bike  with  his  fall  bar  which  would  have  flipped  the  other  cyclist  on  to 
the  roaring  track.  Instead,  he  swerved  sharply  to  the  right  and  both 
The  Prophet  and  Alaric  whipped  across  the  finish  line  ahead  of  him. 
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With  the  trophy  in  his  arm,  The  Prophet  maneuvered  his  bike  toward 
Little  Jesus.  The  Prophet  was  sitting  high  in  his  saddle  with  all  the 
dirt-smeared  pride  that  must  have  characterized  Attila  the  Hun  as  he 
approached  Leo. 

“Where  were  you  this  afternoon,  Marshal?” 

“I  was  busy.  I  think  I’m  going  to  quit  racing.” 

“The  hell  you  will.  You  can’t  drop  the  bug.” 

“It  doesn’t  mean  the  same  to  me.” 

“You  can  never  quite  master  the  machine  and  you  have  to  stay  with 
it  because  maybe  tomorrow  you  will  overcome  it.  But  you  never  do.  So 
you  just  can’t  quit.” 

He  knew  that  The  Prophet  was  right. 

“It’s  different  now,”  he  said.  “But  anyway,  I’ll  see  you  at  the  hill 
climbs  day  after  tomorrow.” 

“Aren’t  you  coming  with  us  now?”  The  Prophet  asked. 

“No,  I  can’t  tonight.” 

“What  about  Marian?” 

“I’m  not  seeing  her  any  more.” 

“You’re  crazy,  kid.  That’s  ripe  ass.  A  man’s  got  to  be  insane  to  pass 
up  black  velvet.” 

“Maybe  so.” 

Little  Jesus  read  for  part  of  the  night  and  then  slept,  dreaming  of  a 
magic  springtime  that  would  nourish  human  ashes  into  bloom.  Thus 
ended  his  first  day. 

On  the  second  day  of  his  mission,  Little  Jesus  was  faced  with  his  first 
major  temptation.  And  he  fell.  He  had  found  the  Wilson  Insurance  Co. 
but  it  was  Angela’s  day  off.  He  got  her  address  from  another  secretary 
and  that  evening,  he  climbed  the  steps  to  her  neat  but  average  apart¬ 
ment.  After  the  clumsy  babble  of  introductory  meetings  and  a  forced 
conversation  in  her  living  room,  in  which  he  mentioned  nothing  of  old 
man  Erro,  she  came  to  him  and  the  surprise  closeness  of  her  embrace 
and  kiss  left  his  legs  as  weak  as  flower  stems.  She’s  a  tigress,  he  thought, 
right  out  of  the  second  century  of  Hadrian.  Lying  on  her  bed  with  her 
arms  tight  around  his  neck,  he  told  her  of  his  plans  for  the  year.  He 
described  the  falling  man  and  the  grotesque  effort  of  his  blind  hand  to 
grab  the  air  like  a  spastic  beetle  on  its  back. 

“You  think  everything  out,  don’t  you,  Little  Jesus?”  she  said  in  a  voice 
as  smooth  as  oil. 

“What  do  you  mean?” 

“You’ve  planned  everything  you’re  going  to  do,  you  know,  step  by 
step.” 

“Oh  I  see,  that’s  right  I  guess.  I  made  a  calendar  for  the  whole  year. 
I  want  to  make  something  good  of  my  life  so  that  my  tombstone  can  say: 
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Here  lies  the  doer  of  a  good  deed.  Do  you  think  many  people  could  have 
that  over  their  grave?” 

“I  don’t  know,”  she  laughed.  “I  haven’t  ever  really  thought  about  it.” 

“Does  it  ever  bother  you  that  your  whole  life  might  be  a  useless 
effort?”  he  asked. 

“Not  really,”  she  said.  “If  it  ever  happened  I’d  start  to  get  bored 
and  I  haven’t  been  bored  yet  so  I  don’t  worry  about  it.  I’ll  be  getting 
married  soon.” 

“Is  that  your  groom  there,  or  rather  your  groom  to  be?” 

Little  Jesus  pointed  to  a  framed  portrait  on  her  bedside  bureau.  Be¬ 
hind  the  bright-eyed  wonder  of  the  groom  was  a  bourgeois  stiffness. 
He  would  provide  her,  according  to  the  rules,  with  worship  and  comfort 
without  understanding. 

“Yes,  that’s  my  love,”  she  said.  “He’s  my  yo-yo,  going  up  and  down 
the  string.” 

“Why  should  you  spend  your  whole  life  with  someone  who  is  just 
good  to  you,  if  you  don’t  care  for  him?” 

“Oh  but  I  do.  He’s  going  to  be  my  husband  and  a  father  of  my  kids. 
I  feel  a  strong  attachment  to  him.  I’m  twenty-four  and  he’s  twenty-six. 
He  got  started  late  but  is  going  to  be  some  kind  of  a  dentist  and  will 
start  out  with  his  uncle.” 

“If  you  feel  that  way,  how  can  you  be  here  with  me  now?” 

“Oh  L.  J.,  you  think  too  much.  I  loved  him  yesterday  and  I’ll  still  love 
him  tomorrow,  but  now  I’m  with  you  and  I’m  all  yours.  It’s  our  fling, 
isn’t  it?” 

She  squeezed  his  neck  and  the  room  was  all  frankincense  and  chant¬ 
ing  angels. 

“You’re  such  a  romantic,”  he  muttered.  “I’ve  never  been  this  happy. 
There  must  be  something  terribly  important  here.  I  feel  so  close  to  you.” 

“It’s  all  part  of  your  mission.  What  shall  we  call — what  should  I  say — 
it?  Our  relation,  you  and  me?” 

“It  must  be  L.  J.’s  heat  wave,”  he  said. 

“No,  no.  It’s  something  better  than  that.  We’ll  call  it  your  ‘anointing,’ 
and  it’s  forever.  Do  you  know  what  I  mean?” 

“Oh  God,  I’m  falling,”  he  groaned,  “I’ve  never  felt  this  way.” 

“Don’t  tell  me  you’ve  never  felt  close  to  a  girl,”  she  said. 

“Not  this  way,”  he  said,  “there  were  always  heat  waves.  At  Cal  we 
had  a  chart  on  the  wall  of  our  apartment  and  for  every  girl  we’d  get  a 
gold  star  after  our  name  and  a  silver  one  for  repeats.  I  was  last  but  my 
roommates  still  disputed  my  two  golds.  But  I  wasn’t  in  the  race  for  long.” 

When  she  laughed,  her  wide  smile  radiated  to  all  parts  of  her  face. 
He  was  both  angry  and  exultant  in  her  arms.  It  was  impossible  for  him 
to  avoid  the  caresses  he  did  not  want. 

“What  subjects  were  you  taking?”  she  asked. 
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“I  was  supposed  to  be  a  history  major  but  I  didn’t  go  to  classes  that 
much.” 

Little  Jesus  told  Angela  that  he  covered  his  expenses  by  selling 
stolen  books  to  students  for  half  price.  One  day  he  was  trying  to  leave 
the  college  bookstore  with  Dill’s  Roman  Society  in  the  Last  Century 
of  the  Western  Empire  and  both  volumes  of  the  Decline  and  Fall .  At 
the  cashier’s  desk,  Gibbon  fell  from  beneath  his  coat. 

“I  can  still  hear  the  thud,  like  an  atomic  blast.  It  didn’t  matter,  I  was 
flunking  any  way.” 

“You  should  go  back  to  night  school  or  something,”  she  said. 

“I  just  wanted  to  get  away  from  my  mother.  I  don’t  even  know  how 
I  got  into  school.  But  I  just  couldn’t  stand  her  guts.  She  was  half  Mexi¬ 
can  and  must  have  weighed  about  three  hundred  pounds.  No  kidding, 
she  was  a  real  blimp.  I  used  to  tell  her  she  missed  her  calling  and  should 
have  been  a  fat  lady  in  a  circus.” 

Angela  did  not  say  anything  as  Little  Jesus  continued. 

“I  can  still  see  her  pounding  hunks  of  dough  to  make  tortillas  like 
her  mother  taught  her.  It  seemed  like  she  was  always  sweating  and 
slapping  around  that  flour.” 

He  hesitated. 

“She  was  always  very  sad  and  each  day  was  as  unhappy  as  the  one 
before.  I  think,  and  I  really  mean  this,  that  I  could  have  cured  her.  If 
I  could  have  walked  up  one  day  and  said  ‘I  love  you,  mother,’  it  would 
have  killed  her  grief.  No  kidding.  Because  she  just  kept  waiting  around, 
like  a  caterpillar,  for  some  kind  of  spring.  And  those  words  would  have 
made  her  pop  out  of  her  cocoon.  But  I  couldn’t  do  it.” 

Little  Jesus  began  to  laugh. 

“Couldn’t  you  see  her  flapping  around,  a  three  hundred  pound  but¬ 
terfly?” 

“But  she  was  your  mother,”  Angela  said. 

“She  made  me  sick,”  he  said.  “My  father  was  dead  and  I  made  most 
of  the  money  for  our  family.  My  older  brother  Joe  was  a  rodeo  clown 
and  a  good  one.  My  mother  named  him  Jose  and  he  didn’t  care  whether 
you  called  him  Joe  or  Jose.  No  kidding.” 

He  told  Angela  how  Joe  saved  a  rider  who  had  been  thrown  from  a 
bull  but  whose  hand  was  caught  in  the  cinch  so  that  he  was  dragged 
around  like  a  sack.  Joe  jumped  on  to  the  bull’s  head,  straddling  the 
horns  and  freed  the  rider  from  the  strap.  The  silent  crowd  exploded 
into  a  standing  ovation. 

“I  was  at  Cal  when  he  tried  the  same  thing  at  a  rodeo  in  Merced. 
After  he  got  the  rider  loose  and  was  jumping  off,  the  bull  hooked  him 
in  the  groin  and  slammed  him  into  the  fence.  Afterwards,  I  sort  of 
regretted  that  I  didn’t  go  down  to  his  funeral.  We  never  were  too  close 
but  I  respected  him.” 
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Angela  remained  silent. 

“I  want  to  do  something  like  Joe,”  he  said.  “I  want  my  life  to  be 
a  little  beautiful  before  it  stops.” 

“You  should  have  been  a  poet,  L.  J.” 

“That’s  right.  I’ll  write  my  poems  in  other  people’s  lives.  Right  into 
their  hearts,  if  I  can.” 

She  drew  Little  Jesus  close,  smiling  and  with  warm  eyes. 

“Angie,  your  smile  breaks  my  heart.” 

“Don’t  say  things  like  that,”  she  said. 

“Really,  you’ve  got  a  big  mouth  like  a  clown.  I  mean  that  good.  Proba¬ 
bly  because  of  Joe,  there’s  nothing  in  the  world  sadder  than  a  clown’s 
smile.” 

“I’m  just  L.  J.’s  fool,”  she  said. 

“I  want  to  offer  you  a  gift,”  he  said. 

“What  could  you  give  me?” 

“The  stars.” 

“I’ll  take  them.” 

“You’re  a  flower  in  my  arms.” 

“Oh,”  she  said  in  surprise,  “that  should  be  my  line.  Remember?” 

“I’m  just  a  poor  bee,”  he  said. 

“I’ll  never  forget  you,  L.  J.” 

When  Little  Jesus  left  Angela’s  apartment,  it  was  raining.  He  turned 
up  his  collar  and  shoved  his  fists  deep  into  his  pants’  pockets.  As  he 
walked  down  the  street,  his  mouth  moved  slowly,  weaving  music  through 
needles  of  rain. 

In  his  own  apartment,  the  silence  of  the  wet  street  hung  in  the  room 
as  heavy  as  melted  wax.  He  read  two  lines  from  Thomas  a  Kempis, 
then  he  spent  an  hour  of  the  thick  stillness  lost  in  the  Rubaiyat  and  then 
shifted  to  the  poems  of  Wallace  Stevens.  He  undressed  for  bed  and 
in  his  diary,  under  Day  No.  2,  he  carefully  wrote: 

“The  honey  of  heaven  may  or  may  not  come 
But  that  of  the  earth  both  comes  and  goes  at  once.” 

He  shut  off  the  light  and  thought  for  a  long  time  before  sleeping. 

The  next  evening,  before  the  hill  climbs,  Little  Jesus  brought  Fermin 
Erro  a  sack  of  silver  coins  for  the  old  man  to  sift  through  for  his 
collection.  The  patient  expressed  his  appreciation  and  showed  Little 
Jesus  a  trick  where  he  miraculously  changed  the  suits  of  cards  at  wifl. 
Little  Jesus  helped  him  in  handling  the  deck. 

“This  darn  arm  of  mine.  Can’t  shuffle  the  cards  with  one  hand.” 

“You  can  learn.  This  is  a  good  trick.” 

“I  can  do  better.  Thanks  again  for  the  coins.” 

He  spilled  the  cards  on  the  bed. 
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“Darn  arm.  I’ve  been  getting  little  pains  today  but  when  I  go  to 
scratch  my  hand,  it  isn’t  there.” 

“I  read  about  a  guy  this  afternoon  that  I  thought  I  might  tell  you 
about,”  Little  Jesus  said. 

“Go  ahead,  Aesop,  it  can’t  make  me  feel  any  worse.” 

“It  was  about  a  guy  named  Heremon  O’Neill  and  how  he  became 
the  first  king  of  Ireland.  I  guess  it  was  about  a  thousand  years  before 
Christ.  Anyway  he  was  a  Viking,  a  chief  in  fact,  and  he  organized  a  crew 
of  men  to  sail  to  the  northern  coast  of  Ireland  and  claim  it.” 

Little  Jesus  continued  to  explain  how  another  Norse  chieftain  had 
arranged  a  similar  sea  expedition  to  compete  with  O’Neill.  Both  leaders 
agreed  that  the  new  land  would  belong  to  whoever  first  touched  it.  The 
two  armadas  sighted  land  simultaneously;  however,  in  the  final  rush, 
O’Neill’s  ship  was  falling  behind  his  opponent’s.  In  a  desperate  effort 
to  win  the  territory,  O’Neill  cut  off  his  own  right  hand  and  hurled  it  on 
to  the  rugged  beach  of  what  is  now  the  province  of  Ulster.  The  bloody 
hand  hit  the  sand  a  moment  ahead  of  the  other  Viking  warrior  and 
the  long  reign  of  the  O’Neill  dynasty  began  with  King  Heremon. 

“Is  that  a  true  story?”  the  old  man  asked. 

“Of  course,”  Little  Jesus  said.  “O’Neill’s  red  hand  is  still  on  the  Irish 
coat  of  arms.” 

“Well,  you  can’t  expect  much  more  from  a  dumb  Irishman.” 

“He  was  a  Norseman,”  Little  Jesus  said. 

“Same  thing.  They’re  all  barbarians  and  they  still  are.  The  Irish  re¬ 
fuse  civilization.”  The  old  man  laughed.  “They  don’t  have  any  sense  of 
what’s  really  valuable  like  the  pure  races  do.  The  Basques  and  Romans 
know  that  a  good  meal  or  a  human  hand  or  real  love  is  worth  any  num¬ 
ber  of  unclaimed  countries.” 

Little  Jesus  felt  his  stomach  collapse  at  the  word  “Roman.”  Fermin 
continued  talking. 

“You  must  think  it’s  funny  to  hear  an  old  man  talking  of  love.  But 
it  gives  meaning  to  everything.  People  always  talk  of  first  love  but  they 
forget  the  joy  and  grief  of  last  love.  There’s  no  greater  sorrow  than 
knowing  it’s  your  last.” 

“Don’t  talk  that  way,  Fermin.  You’ll  be  around  longer  than  I  will.” 

“Now  you’re  talking  Irish  nonsense,  boy.” 

“I’m  not  kidding,  Fermin.  Well,  I  have  to  race  tonight  and  better 
be  going.” 

“I  hope  you  win  without  losing  your  hand.” 

“I  will.  Good-bye.” 

“You’ll  be  back,  won’t  you?” 

Little  Jesus  assured  the  old  man  that  he  would  return  and  he  left  the 
hospital  for  the  racing  area.  Hill  climbs  were  his  favorite  race  and  the 
wheels  of  his  big  Indian  Head  spun  up  the  dirt  incline  like  wild  buzz 
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saws.  The  Prophet,  breathing  dust,  flew  up  the  roaring  hill,  tensely 
seeking  victory.  Bent  over,  he  rode  his  cycle  hard,  like  Attila  the  Ugly 
charging  his  battle  pony  through  Hungary.  But  the  victory  belonged 
to  Little  Jesus  and  as  he  accepted  the  trophy,  he  thought,  This  one  is  for 
you,  Angela.  He  wondered  whom  the  dark-eyed  Roman  girl  was  with. 
He  also  wondered  if  she  was  thinking  about  him.  Could  she  feel  a  chisel 
pounding  a  poem  into  her  heart? 

The  weeks  passed.  Little  Jesus  saw  Angela  a  few  times  until  her  en¬ 
gagement  to  the  dentist  caused  their  meetings  to  lag.  He  continued  visit¬ 
ing  the  old  man  who  now  talked  of  going  home.  And  at  nights,  he  raced. 

After  a  wheel-up  time  trial,  in  which  he  placed  behind  The  Prophet, 
Little  Jesus  drove  to  the  hospital  for  a  short  visit.  As  he  walked  down 
the  corridor  to  Fermin’s  room,  a  nurse  stopped  him.  Her  hair  was  drawn 
carefully  away  from  her  forehead. 

“You  can’t  go  in  there,  sir,”  she  said. 

“What’s  wrong?” 

“He’s  had  a  stroke.” 

“Is  it  bad?” 

“It’s  his  third,  sir.” 

Little  Jesus  turned  and  ran  into  the  night.  He  thought,  Where  the 
hell’s  the  rain?  He  weaved  his  bike  through  the  traffic  and  ran  the  last 
red  light  before  Angela’s  apartment.  A  light  told  him  that  she  was  in 
and,  as  he  pounded  the  door,  he  hoped  that  she  was  alone. 

“Who’s  there?” 

“It’s  me,”  he  said,  “L.  J.” 

The  door  swung  open  and  Angela  appeared  in  a  black  slip. 

“I  told  you  not  to  come  unless  you  checked  first,”  she  said  with  hard 
lips. 

“I  have  to  see  you  for  a  minute.  It’s  important.” 

She  stepped  back  to  let  him  in  and  pushed  the  door  closed  behind  him. 

“You’ll  have  to  hurry.  Stephen’s  coming  and  I  have  to  finish  getting 
ready.” 

“Angie,  do  you  know  a  man  named  Fermin  Erro?” 

She  went  into  another  room  and  came  out  with  a  hand  mirror  and 
lipstick,  without  saying  anything. 

“I’ve  been  seeing  him  and  he  said  that  you  once  worked  for  him  and 
that  he  helped  you.” 

The  red  stick  moved  along  her  lips  leaving  a  film  of  paint. 

“That’s  right,”  she  said. 

“You’re  still  important  to  him,”  he  said.  “He’s  sick  now  and  needs 
to  see  you.  Will  you  come  with  me?” 

She  sharpened  the  edges  of  her  lips  with  a  kleenex. 

“No,”  she  said. 
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He  stood  like  a  leafless  tree  and  a  wind  blew  through  the  branches 
where  the  leaves  should  be. 

''He’s  dying/’  Little  Jesus  said. 

“I  can’t  do  any  good.  You  know  that.” 

“You  don’t  understand.  The  man  has  kept  himself  lonely  for  you. 
Maybe  you  won’t  cure  him  but  you’ll  make  his  death  easier.” 

Angela  turned  to  face  him. 

“He  means  nothing  to  me  and  never  did.  I  can’t  force  a  false  feeling 
for  some  horny  old  man.” 

“And  I  suppose  I  didn’t  mean  anything  to  you  either,”  he  said. 

“L.  J.,  in  those  moments  I  was  everything  for  you.  What  more  do  you 
expect  from  a  woman?” 

She  continued. 

“Why  do  you  involve  yourself,  L.  J.  ?  If  this  is  your  mission,  do  your 
acts  come  from  feelings  really  inside  you?” 

He  could  not  swallow  the  nails  in  his  throat. 

“You  are  really  just  another  conventional  priest,”  she  said.  “You’re 
quite  ordinary.” 

“You  have  to  be  responsible  to  others,”  he  said. 

“That’s  right.  But  you’re  responsible  for  your  past  and  you  can’t 
change  that.  I’m  getting  married  soon  and  I  have  to  be  responsible  to 
my  husband  and  kids  before  I’m  responsible  to  some  old  man  whose 
breath  smells  like  hot  tar.” 

“Can’t  you  see  the  waste?” 

“I’m  only  human,  not  a  saint,”  she  said.  “You  better  go.” 

“You  shit,”  he  yelled,  “I  hope  I’ll  dance  on  your  grave.  No  kidding, 
you  really  shit.” 

As  he  slammed  through  the  door  with  tears,  Little  Jesus  could  hear 
her  fading  voice,  “Who’s  the  fool,  L.  J.?” 

On  the  way  back  to  the  hospital,  Little  Jesus  ran  the  same  red  light 
and,  impatient  with  the  Los  Angeles  traffic,  he  rode  down  the  narrow 
space  between  the  right  curb  and  line  of  traffic.  The  sky  was  autumn 
and  the  city  lights  blocked  the  stars.  Little  Jesus  thought  that  he  would 
be  able  to  do  nothing  but  complain  against  the  old  man’s  dying.  But  at 
least  that  protest  shows  the  value  of  what  Erro  is  losing,  he  thought. 
Besides,  I  can  change  the  past. 

He  was  making  a  right  turn  against  the  light  as  a  white  Buick  crossed 
the  intersection  and  was  almost  alongside  the  cyclist.  As  he  leaned  away 
from  a  collision,  Little  Jesus’  rear  wheel  skidded  into  the  car  and  scraped 
its  side.  The  car  pulled  to  the  curb  and  a  stone-faced  man  burst  out 
and  rounded  the  back  to  inspect  the  damage.  He  came  at  Little  Jesus 
with  granite  eyes. 

Quo  vadis,  Little  Jesus? 

On  a  mission  of  love. 
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“Where  the  hell  do  you  think  you're  going,  bum?" 

If  he  had  golden  whiskers,  Little  Jesus  thought,  he'd  be  Caligula. 

“I'll  pay  for  it.  But  now,  mister,  I'm  in  an  important  hurry." 

“Important,  hell.  We’ll  get  this  straight.  Hey  cop,"  he  yelled.  “Hey 
cop,  over  here." 

The  officer  heard  both  stories  and  his  decision  favored  the  stone  face. 
Then  came  the  exchange  of  names,  the  careful  notation  of  insurance 
coverage,  accident  reports,  and  the  call  to  headquarters.  The  man  cursed 
and  said  that  all  “Hell's  Angels"  should  be  in  jail. 

When  he  arrived  at  the  hospital,  Little  Jesus  was  met  by  the  nurse 
with  her  hair  swept  away  from  her  neat  forehead.  Old  Fermin  had  died 
without  gaining  consciousness. 

“There  are  a  couple  friends  in  there  now,"  she  said. 

“Friends?"  Little  Jesus  said. 

He  walked  out  on  the  grass  and  around  to  the  side  until  he  passed  the 
old  man's  window.  Through  the  Venetian  blinds  there  were  two  grey 
ladies  leaving  through  the  nurse-guarded  door.  A  man  with  an  old  hat 
in  his  hands  followed  them.  In  a  futile  effort  to  share  the  room’s  grief, 
Little  Jesus  raised  his  arms  to  warm  the  body  but  his  hands  were  blocked 
by  cold  glass.  He  dropped  to  one  knee  and  waited  for  the  thunder  to 
sift  down  on  his  sack  cloth. 

When  he  looked  up,  a  man  in  a  dark  coat  and  tie  was  facing  out 
through  the  slits  in  the  blinds.  Now  it’s  time  for  the  levitation,  Little 
Jesus  thought.  But  who  can  perform?  The  man  raised  his  hand,  as  he 
would  a  wand,  and  the  slats  snapped  shut.  Feeling  blind,  Little  Jesus 
raised  his  own  arm  and  his  groping  fingers  disappeared  into  the  dark 
around  him.  He  thought  of  his  mother's  flour-dusted  hands,  of  Angela's 
breasts,  and  of  his  brother’s  black  wound.  His  heart  broke  like  soft  wax. 
And  bitter  honey  dripped  out. 
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